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The tidings of their approach so dismayed the Delphians,
that they asked the god whether they should bury his
holy treasures, or carry them away. ' Move them not/
answered the god, ' I am able to guard them.' Then,
taking thought for themselves, the people fled, until the*e
remained only sixty men with the prophet Akeratos. As
the Persian host came into sight, the sacred arms, which
hung in the holy place, and which it was not lawful for
man to touch, were seen lying in front of the temple;
and as the enemy drew nearer, the lightnings burst from
heaven, and two cliffs torn from the peaks of Parnassos
dashed down with a thundering sound, crushing great
multitudes, while fierce cries and shoutings were heard
from the chapel of Athene". In utter dismay the bar-
barians fled ; and the Delphians, hurrying down from the
mountain, slew without mercy all whom they overtook.
The fugitives who escaped into Boiotia told how two
hoplites, higher in stature than mortal man, had chased
them with fearful slaughter from Delphoi. The rocks
which ft-11 from Parnassos Herodotos believed that he
saw lying in the sacred ground of Athene*.

This inroad on  Delphoi marks in the narrative of
Herodotos the turning point in the enterprise of Xerxes.
It is the most daring provocation of divine   Traditions
wrath by the barbarian despot; and while it   J^Stack
is followed immediately by his own humilia-   on Delphoi.
tion, it insures also the destruction of the army which he
was to leave behind him, with Mardonios.    But we shall
presently find Mardonios denying that any such enter-
prise had been attempted, while the narrative of Plutarch
represents the Delphian temple not only as having been
taken by the Persians, but as undergoing the fate of
the shrine at Abai.     This tradition seems to be set
aside by the statement of Herodotos, that he had himself
seen in the Delphian treasury the splendid gifts which